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Bedfellows 


O THE CANNING INDUSTRY, W. P. B.’s 

order, M-81, is probably more 
familiar than the Fall of France or the 
Battle of Britain. 


For it made a lot of changes necessary 
in order to meet the changing needs of 
a nation at war. 


In some cases it compelled processed 
food companies to divert a few products 
temporarily to glass. 


But it was the American Can Company 
which was in the position to furnish the 
packing industry with information as to 
the necessary processing routine and pro- 
cedure for these products. 


Using its great laboratory facilities and 
technical skill in order to assist its cus- 


tomers and the trade generally, American 
Can Company developed this information 
and quickly turned it over to the industry. 


This has been an outstanding example 
of co-operation between industries. But 
more important is the fact that our Armed 
Forces are being fed and the home front 
is being fed—well! And that’s all that 
matters while there’s a war on. 


It’s also an example of how separate 
businesses can get together for the good 
of the country. You'll find this sort of pa- 
triotic industrialism—all along the line. 


And why do you find it? Because of 
something instinctive in every one of us. 
It’s called “the American way of getting 
things done,” as true in 1944 as it was 
in 1776. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


We have been called upon to design and manufacture scores of wartime substitute con- 
tainers. The knowledge which we have gained from our research and experience will be of 
particular value in producing the bes¢ containers for your products in the postwar period. 
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Se Every Hild Always One that Out! 


THE C, 


@ What makes one actor’s performance something to be 
applauded, remembered, and cherished through the years ? 


Partly it is voice... familiarity with the role... flair 
for the part. But it is something more as well. Call it, if 
you will, artistic integrity—the common yearning of all 
artists in whatever field to turn out a flawless, polished, 
finished performance. A loyalty to those who expect the best 
of them. A firm resolve never to disappoint. 

These elements lie at the root of all lasting 
success—in the theatre, music, all the arts— 
yes, even in the perfection of the products of 
industry. 

Diamond Crystal Alberger Process Salt, for 
example, has been performing brilliantly for 


SALT 


many years for a most exacting public— American industry. 
Its users have learned, through their own experience, to 
rely on Diamond Crystal Salt for quality, purity, uniform- 
ity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


For Diamond Crystal has only one standard —the high- 
est. And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-22, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


Crystal: 
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THE CANNING TRADE 
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CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 ° 


on the expectant seat in anticipation of the day 

when the invasion of Europe will begin, and all 
know that supplies are being rushed in preparation for 
it. Right now the question of shipping containers is 
worrying the QMDs, as the following letter from the 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, Army Service 
Forces, under date of March 4th, shows. Canned foods 
are included in these wants, and therefore this job is 
immediate with all canners having contracts with the 
Armed Forces, and that means all branches. Get busy 
so as not to interfere or hold-up this all important 
job. Do it NOW! 


Gentlemen : 

Contractors continue to report failure to obtain 
acceptance and delivery of orders for shipping 
containers. Since important Army contracts are 
being seriously delayed, it is requested that the 
‘following steps be taken in placing orders for 
shipping containers in all instances where difficul- 
ties are encountered. 


Rent AT A CRISIS—AII the country is sitting 


Orders for shipping containers must be placed 
promptly in writing. If quotations for shipping 
containers cannot be obtained, firm rated orders 
properly certified should be placed with container 
manufacturers. Such orders should indicate rea- 
sonable specific delivery dates and acknowledge- 
ment or orders, in writing, should be requested. 

In the event that satisfactory deliveries of re- 
quired containers to complete contracts awarded 
by this depot cannot be secured, after several 
sources of supply have been investigated, it is re- 
quested that this office be furnished promptly the 
following information in writing: 


1. Name and address of regular container sup- 
plier (s). 

Date order(s) was placed and order number. 
Preference rating extended on box order. 
Quantity of containers ordered. 

Exact specification of required containers. 
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6. Date delivery is required and delivery prom- 
ised. 


7. Names and addresses of other sources of 
supply contacted. 

8. Complete detailed reasons why container 
manufacturer (s) is unable to accept or make 
delivery of order. 


PAUL W. MAHADY 
Major, QMC 
Deputy Director of Procurement 


UNDER INVESTIGATION—The industry is under 
Government investigation on several counts. First 
and foremost they are examining the cost sheets of 
about 250 canners, in all parts of the country, to get a 
definite idea as to the cost of canning most all canned 
foods items, for the purpose of intelligently pricing the 
packs (ceilings) for 1944. That will eliminate all 
guess-work, if that ever were used. 

This week, as you will see elsewhere in this issue, 
under the title “Grower Support Prices,’ some new 
prices and changes have been made from former publi- 
cation of this information, and you will note that these 
prices would now seem to be definite! That is neces- 
sary, of course, to arrive at ceiling prices, because with 
the known average costs, or the costs in the various 
areas, plus the growers’ prices, they have about all 
they wish, and it may be that this will obviate the need 
for subsidies or re-imbursements on crop prices, the 
ceiling prices to be announced to take care of all of 
this. That would simplify the whole thing, and avoid 
the irritations that we have seen over the past year or 
more. 

Will that cover the increases in labor costs? We 
think so though they don’t say so. There has never 
been a year, nor a section where canning is carried on 
in a substantial manner, that the canner has not been 
‘up against’ higher wages being paid by industries in 
the same or adjoining towns, but the canners have 
always managed to get around that, because in the 
main their operations were short-lived compared with 
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the steady run of the other industries. And the can- 
ners, for their own protection, must avoid trying to 
match war-plant rates of wages, and which they know 
they cannot pay without putting their goods out of the 
reach of the average consumers and thereby killing 
their markets. But more than that, those war-plants 
will one day shut down and then the canner will find 
himself way out on a very high limb with excessively 
high wages. Worth thinking about, and taking some 
trouble to avoid. 


LABOR AND RATES—We have heard a lot about 
the canners being prohibited from paying equal wages 
with these war-time plants, and their inability, conse- 
quently, to hire the amount of labor needed. We just 
read a newspaper heading: “Urges Canneries to Avoid 
Migrants,” a report from the Federal Women’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, and which is quoted: 


A study of thirty-six canneries in New York State and twenty- 
one in New Jersey has convinced research officials of the Federal 
Women’s Bureau today that the employment of migrant labor 
in canneries should be a last resort in order to avoid community 
and industry disruption. 


In areas where migrant labor is employed, the bureau found 
that housing, transportation, health, sanitation and child care 
facilities were insufficient. Wherever possible, the agency rec- 
ommended that suitable employment of local women on a sea- 
sonal basis should be resorted to, rather than migrants. 

The policies of the canning industry were both commended 
and criticized in the report. 


“Canners are approaching the problems of production and 
working conditions more scientifically,’ the Bureau’s report 
read. “Much credit is due to the Association of New York Can- 
ners for this more progressive attitude. This organization has 
recognized certain standards of working conditions and has 
urged the canners of the State to maintain them.” 


On the other hand, the Bureau commented: “Canneries, as a 
whole, are regarded as having standards lower than those ob- 
taining in many other industries. The war should not be used 
as a pretext for lowering standards when the situation does not 
warrant it. Canners are in a better position financially than 
ever before to improve working conditions within the plant and 
living conditions for migratory workers. The Office of Price 
Administration has made generous allowance for the increase 
in labor costs te canneries, and ni spite of ceiling prices canners’ 
incomes are greatly augmented by large Federal orders. Prac- 
tically all the canneries visited were processing food for some 
branch of the armed services or lend-lease.” 


Housewives, college students, high schoo] students, teachers, 
rallied to the canneries to meet last season’s labor shortage 
crisis, the Women’s Bureau found. It was recommended that 
two shifts of such workers be employed instead of expecting 
them to work the long hours customary in canneries in the peak 
season. 

Further, the report commented: “Hours of work in canneries, 
uncontrolled by State law in New Jersey and liberally exempted 
from the State law in New York, run to extremes at the peak 
season. In New Jersey emergency hours were reported vari- 


ously as reaching from ten to thirteen, and even sixteen hours 
for six days a week. In New York peak-season hours were 
reported as from twelve to fifteen, only three plants adhering 
to their eight-hour schedule. The long hours, it was maintained 
in the report, “must have been particularly difficult for house- 
wives, who were employed in large numbers in every cannery, 
and many of whom were not young.” 


No cannery in the two States reported hourly pay rates of 
less than 40 cents. Men’s rates were higher than women’s, 
their prevailing rate in both State being 60 cents. In twenty- 
nine of the thirty-six New York canneries the rate for women 
laborers was 50 cents. 


Further adjustments of the wages of cannery workers may be 
needed to meet the increase in the cost of living and to enable 
canners to secure an adequate labor supply, the report said. It 
also warned against “a return to the substandard wages paid to 
women cannery workers before wartime needs compelled im- 
provement in the situation.” 


Higher rates of wages than these quoted are being 
paid in some States, (and of course lower ones, too, 
in other States) but we take from this that the canners 
may soon be able to pay higher rates. And if it is neces- 
sary to do so in order to get out the volume that the 
Government is calling for, we seriously doubt that any 
objection will be made. That is just our opinion, and 
we realize the danger of run-away rates to induce help 
from competing canneries, but there is no need for 
this. If the class of help suggested by the Bureau is 
secured, local and high school members, there will be 
but slight attention to the rate of pay, as all of these 
will be working to do their part in this war effort, and 
not to make money. The canners in any given section 
ought to get together and have an understanding 
among themselves on this matter, and we know that 
they will not take advantage of these willing workers. 
In whatever we do to promote this war effort all are 
equally interested; all share alike. That spirit must 
be encouraged and promoted, and where canners can 
help fellow canners, because they may not require cer- 
tain help for a day or two, and the other canner does 
need it, that ought to be done. ‘All for one and one 
for all, and where all are together we can’t go wrong.” 
That is what the boys on the front have to do, and all 
back through the line until it reaches not just to your 
cannery, but out into the growing fields from which 
you get your crops. If we can’t do this, and do it 
honestly, and without taking advantage of anyone, we 
are not good Americans, and we will not deserve to 
win the war. And we seriously doubt if we can wil 
it unless we act thus. 


NO PET FOOD IN TIN—The War Production 
Board March 1st issued Interpretation 2 to Conserva- 
tion Order M-81 to implement the intent of the order, 
that only foods designed for human consumption be 


packed under the provisions of the order. The pur- 
pose of the interpretation is to prevent the packing 
of pet foods in metal cans. WPB-5076. | 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS HEAR GOVERNMENT PLAN 


Virginia canners in goodly numbers 
gathered together this week (March 7 
and 8) in the beautiful Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia, to hear first hand the 
men charged with the responsibility of 
planning the 1944 food program. 


In our comments about the recent NCA 
Convention at Chicago, we mentioned 
that, almost to a man, canners left that 
convention with a feeling of things well 
done. We are sorry that we cannot say 
the same about the Virginia Canners 
Association Meeting. Several factors are 
responsible for their dissatisfaction, of 
course, but first and foremost, we believe, 
it comes from a lack of understanding of 
the program. In Chicago canners had 
the opportunity and the time to back 
their man into a corner and thrash out 
the “ifs,” “ands” and “buts.” Many of 
the questions, of course, don’t have an 
answer at this time because the program 
unavoidably has not as yet advanced to 
that point, but a satisfactory “why” can 
be given. Unfortunately at Roanoke, 
Messrs. Greene, Vaughn, Lampe and 
others had an important meeting to at- 
tend in Washington the next day and had 
to catch an early train. And we might 
say, unfortunately again, at least for 
himself, W. H. Evans of War Food Ad- 
ministration, didn’t have to catch a train. 
Virginia Canners not only draw a mighty 
fine bead on the target but they 
SQUEEZE the trigger, if you know 
what we mean. If you don’t believe so, 
ask Bill Evans. It may possibly seem 
contradictory to some to say that these 
canners left their meeting somewhat con- 
fused and in the same breath say that 
Mr. Evans did a grand job. But most 
readers will understand that no one man 
could be expected to know all the answers 
to the labor problem, OPA prices, grower 
support prices, army procurement, etc., 
etc. He answered what he could and 
frankly admitted that he didn’t know the 
others. He did much to instill a confi- 


dence that wasn’t apparent before the 
discussion, 


8 PER CENT 


Beca''se there are still several features 


. of the :vogram that are not quite clear, 
We are -ving to alter our usual custom of 
comme: \ing on the remarks of each 
speaker and, to'use a shop worn expres- 
sion, “: ick our necks out” in an attempt 
to clar' v the issue. 


In ex Jaining the method of pricing to 
be use| by OPA, Mr. Lampe mentioned 
the 74> +» 8% per cent average net profit 
figure «hich the department estimates 


Will be sed to determine 1944 prices. In 
the firs 


place many thought this figure 
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‘44 Ceilings Formula explained—Other factors discussed—Johnson re-elected. 


represented the 1944 increased costs— 
labor, raw products, ete.—over 1940-41 
costs. This is definitely not so. The 8 per 
cent is an estimated average net profit 
the canner will make on his operations. 
Costs are another thing entirely. Certain 
items of cost such as raw products, labor, 
machinery, labels, seed and other sup- 
plies have increased considerably since 
1940-41. A figure will be given by OPA 
to cover this increase, either in cents per 
dozen or as a percentage, which added to 
the canner’s selling price first 60 days of 
1941, will in effect show him an approxi- 
mate 8 per cent profit on 1944 operations. 
As we see it, it will work out about this 
way. On the basis of the survey now 
being conducted, OPA will determine the 
range of 1941 costs. To this figure they 
will add the increased cost of packing 
today, plus an approximate profit of 8 
per cent, which will establish the price 
range for 1944 packs. They will then 
determine a figure, also on the basis of 
the survey, which will be added to the 
canner’s 1941 selling price, which will 
place him within the 1944 range. As an 
instance: Suppose they found that the 
cost of packing No. 2 tomatoes in 1941 
ranged from 60c to 70c, and the increase 
in cost since that time amounted to 20c 
a dozen. This 20c added to the 1941 cost 
would give an actual cost of from 80c to 
90c. To that figure they will add an 
approximate 8 per cent profit, which will 
bring the 1944 price range from 87e to 
97c. Now suppose the 1941 market for 
the first 60 days ranged from 70c to 80c. 
They would then give you a figure to be 
added to this of approximately 20c a 
dozen to bring you in line with the range, 
which would make the ’44 market price 
90c to $1.00. 


In order to take care of hardship cases 
a floor will be established and to prevent 
excessive profits a ceiling will be estab- 
lished. For instance, the range for stan- 
dard tomatoes might be $1.00 to $1.10. 
If the adjustment figure added to your 
1941 price came to $1.12, your price would 
then be $1.10; if 97¢ you would advance 
to $1.00. If it came to $1.05 your price 
would be $1.05. In any event, based on 
preliminary study, the average profit per- 
centage will be about 8 per cent. Bear 
in mind that this is an average figure. 
Yours may be more or less. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


And this brings to mind one of the 
chief objections of the Virginia canners. 
They point out, and rightly so, that a 
small business cannot operate on 8 per 
cent. 8 per cent of $10,000 is $800 and 
8 per cent of $100,000 is $8,000. We be- 
lieve, however, that these canners over- 


looked the fact that the percentage of 
profit figure for 1944 will bear a direct 
relation to their profit figure in 1940-41, 
so that if the individual operated on 
more than 8 per cent in those years, he 
will do so again in 1944, 


Another point of contention — Many 
felt that OPA wasn’t being fair in ob- 
taining their cost data figures. That 
agency had come into the Virginia terri- 
tory, they said, and taken their cost 
figures only from a few very, very small 
canners who used their own families for 
labor and paid no wages for their ser- 
vices. We are not going to attempt to 
answer this for OPA but we will say 
that recent changes in personnel and 
policies in that agency would lead us to 
believe that if their accountants ran into 
a situation of this kind, they would make 
proper allowance. We would advise Vir- 
ginia canners to wait and see how they 
come out on the final adjustment. 


GRADES 


Mr. Alexander of Luray, among others, 
was particularly worried about the grade 
situation. Last year like many another 
canner, he was dissatisfied with grade he 
received on his corn. It was better corn, 
he said, than he had packed in 1942, and 
that year his corn had been just barely 
thrown out of the fancy grade into extra 
standard. His 1943 corn was graded 
standard. Asked why he didn’t ask for 
a regrade, Mr. Alexander replied that 
his buyers were pressing him for the 
corn. This paper has always advocated 
playing ball with your buyer, especially 
in these times when there is a tendency 
to rub it in while you have the chance, 
but don’t throw away 20c a case just to 
please him. That’s carrying good will a 
bit too far and your buyers neither de- 
mand it nor do they expect it. We be- 
lieve, also, that some sort of a standard 
is a necessary attribute to ceiling prices 
and that the AMA grades are not only 
the best available at the time but the 
only ones that could be used, but as the 
old saying goes, “when a man ceases 
to make mistakes he will be dead.” So if 
you believe you are entitled to it, ask 
for a regrade. Paul Williams and his 
cohorts will welcome it. 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS 


W. E. Vaughn, Consultant to the Quar/ 
termaster General, outlined the Goverts 
ment buying plan for the coming -¥eat? 
Of special interest was a break 4éwn off 
figures he announced to showiwhs-and 
where the army needs nine menthsisups 
ply of canned foods on hahdatzabi times! 
Here they are: bis. 
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15 days in transit, this country 
65 days in depots and installations, 
this country 
30 days on the seas 
70 days receiving depots, theatre of 
operations 
45 days with the troops 
22 days potential losses 
247 days total requirements 


BETTER TOMATO YIELDS 


A. C. Smth of V.P.I. spoke on the 
subject of “Fertilizer for Tomatoes.” 
Mr. Smith took particular pains to point 
out that fertilizer by itself could not be 
depended upon to do the whole job. It 
must be considered and used as part of 
a whole program of soil preparation, 
proper seed, cultivation practices, etc. 
Much of the land near by has been ne- 
glected so long, he said, that it would 
take a year or two to put it back in 
shape. He recommended a crop of soy 
beans plowed back in, followed by rye in 
the fall as an excellent ground condi- 
tioner. For best results soil should con- 
tain three parts of nitrates, twelve parts 
of phosphate and six parts of potash. 
Fertilizers can be mixed so as to give 
your soil the proper proportion of each. 
Cultivation is important, Mr. Smith said, 
but farmers should be careful not to cut 
into the root structure when cultivating. 
Many a good crop is ruined in this man- 
ner. Secretary Brugh rose to give testi- 
mony on the merits of Mr. Smith’s in- 
structions. Last season, on the advice of 
Mr. Smith, he had applied 800 pounds 
of 0-12-0— his soil was relatively high in 
nitrates and potash—and on a test plot 
of one and one-tenth acres that had pre- 
viously yielded 100 to 150 bushels, he 
checked off 1167 baskets. That’s a man’s 
size yield on any man’s ground. 


THE ELECTION 


All officers were unanimously reelected. 
They are: President, L. D. Johnson, 
Bedford; Vice-President, G. H. Burk- 
holder, Thaxton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
F. W. Brugh, Fincastle. 

There will be some changes in direc- 
tors, which we will give you next week, 
as well as some resolutions which were 
in process when, unfortunately, we also 
had to leave to catch a train. It was a 
mighty enjoyable and instructive conven- 
tion, and congratulations are due Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary Brugh, and 
others who had a share in its arrange- 
ment. 


OZARK CANNERS ACQUITTED 


A verdict of not quilty was returned 


February 25 in the case _ instituted 
against the Ozark Canners Association, 
individual canners and others charged 
with conspiracy to fix, maintain, stabilize 
and depress the prices to be paid by 
canners to growers for tomatoes grown 
in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and to fix, maintain and stabilize 
at artificial and non-competitive levels 
the prices to be charged for tomatoes, 
processed .and sold by them. 


TOMATO VARIETIES FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


John Baer Said to Lead All Varieties in Yield 
And Acreage in New York State— 
Stokesdale Gaining in Popularity 


The John Baer tomato leads all vari- 
eties grown for the canning factory both 
in yield and in acreage in this State, 
says Prof. W. T. Tapley, vegetable crops 
specialist at the Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. in reviewing the results 
of trials of cannery tomatoes made on 
the Station grounds. The popularity of 
John Baer is further supported by its 
good quality when canned, its earliness 
as canning varieties go, and for the red 
color of the juice, he adds. 

Other good canning varieties with a 
ripening season similar to that of John 
Baer and also similar in plant and fruit 
characters are Coburg, Nystate, Bonny 
Best, Landreth, and Redcap. “Averag- 
ing the yields in tests over a 5-year per- 
iod,” says Professor Tapley, “these vari- 
eties will produce about 4% tons of fruit 
to the acre up to September 1st, about 6 
tons from September 1 to 10, and about 
3 tons from September 10 to the end of 
the growing season. These yields may 
be expected when the crop is grown on 
well-drained soil, liberally fertilized. The 
plants of this group of varieties are 
susceptible to defoliation, and for this 
reason the tonnage is reduced after mid- 
season.” 

Stokesdale is rapidly gaining in im- 
portance, despite some criticism of its 
lack of color, because of the good yields, 
large vigorous plants and Heavy foliage 
cover, it is said. Stokesdale plants gen- 
erally have green fruits at the end of the 
season, whereas John Baer plants will 
have ripened all of their fruits. 


Rutgers produces fruit of good color, 
quality, and size, but it is a late season 
variety. For this reason yields in tests 
at the Experiment Station have been 
from 3 to 5 tons to the acre lower than 
the cannery varieties mentioned above. 
“In tests of the past few seasons, there 
have been few new varieties that have 
tended to displace the old standard 
sorts,” concludes Professor Tapley. 


WARTIME FERTILIZERS FOR 
CANNING TOMATOES 


No One Formula Suited to All Soils, Accord- 
ing to Results of Field Tests— 
Choice Restricted 


Fertilizer experiments with tomatoes 
on three different soil types in areas of 
the State where tomatoes are grown ex- 
tensively for canning show that no one 
formula can be recommended for toma- 
toes on all soils, says Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
vegetable crops specialist at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva. 
Coupled with this fact, the choice of 
fertilizer to use on tomatoes in 1944 will 
also be influenced by restrictions on the 
kinds of fertilizers that can be sold in 
New York State this year as established 


by the Food Production Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

“In our experiments, the highest yields 
were obtained from the highest nitrogen 
ratio on Ontario loam at Geneva, from 
the highest amount of phosphorus on 
Fulton silty clay at Fredonia, and from 
the heaviest potash application on Pal- 
myra gravelly loam at Marion,” says 
Professor Sayre. Interpreting these re- 
sults in the light of the nine mixed fer- 
tilizer grades that may be sold for use 
on canning crops in this State this year, 
Professor Sayre makes the following 
recommendations for tomatoes with re- 
spect to formulas and amounts of fer- 
tilizer to use. 

On Ontario loam, Honeoye loam, and 
Dunkirk soils he recommends 1,200 
pounds per acre of 4-12-4 as most likely 
to give the best results. However, if a 
legume crop is plowed under in prepar- 
ing the land for tomatoes, the proportion 
of nitrogen in the fertilizer should be 
reduced and potash increased, and 1,200 
pounds of a 3-12-6 fertilizer would be 
recommended. On lighter soils, such as 
Palmyra gravelly loam, an application 
of 1,200 to 1,300 pounds per acre of a 
5-10-10 fertilizer is recommended. On 
extremely acid, heavy soils, limestone or 
hydrated lime should first be added to 
bring the pH of the soil up to about 6.5, 
when 1,200 pounds of a 4-12-4 fertilizer 
should be used; on light or sandy soils a 
5-10-10 is recommended. 

Owing to wartime restrictions and 
transportation difficulties, growers will 
find it a great advantage to order their 
fertilizers early and to take delivery 
whenever possible, advises Professor 
Sayre. 


PRESERVERS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the announced 
policy of the OPA to consult with, and 
seek advice from, industry men on mat- 
ters affecting the pricing of their prod- 
ucts the following men have been selected 
to serve as members of the preserve 
manufacturers advisory committee: 


Leo Abrahams, General Preserve Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank Armstrong, Jr., National Fruit 
Products Company, Inc., Winchester, Va. 

William A. Barnes, Wheeler-Sarnes 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. N. Chappel, The Bama Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

‘T. N. St. Hill, The Tea Garden Prod- 
ucts Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. J. Glaser, Glaser-Crandell Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Stuart Kerr, Kerr Preserving Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 

T. E. Ryan, Quaker Maid Company, 
New York City. 

George Senn, Senn Products Corpora 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Willard E. Smucker, The J. ™ 
Smucker Company, Orrville, Ohic. 

L. E. Whipple, The Whipple Company, 
Natick, Massachusetts. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


GROWERS SUPPORT PRICES 
BECOME EFFECTIVE 


Mid-West Corn and Jersey Tomato 
Prices Raised 


War Food Administrator, Marvin 
Jones, March 4 announced the 1944 
schedule of support prices for farm prod- 
ucts. The schedule is substantially the 
same as proposed on January 26 for 
most products, and on February 18 for 
vegetables for canning and freezing (see 
TCT Feb. 28, P.10). The proposals as 
originally made were contingent upon 
action by the Congress making provision 
for carrying out the support price pro- 
gram. Such action has been taken and 
the price schedule now becomes effective. 

These few changes appear in the 
schedule of prices canners must pay: 

Under Item 5, Sweet Corn, the States 
of Indiana, Illinois and Central and 
Eastern Iowa have been removed from 
“All Other States” which will pay a 
price of $17.00 a ton, and added to the 
group of States consisting of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, which will pay 
a price of $19.00 a ton to growers. 

Under Item 6, Tomatoes, New Jersey 
was removed from the group of States 
that must pay $28.00 a ton and has been 
classified separately and will pay a mini- 
mum price of $29.00 a ton to growers. 

No prices have been yet announced for 
Item 8, Spinach. 

A similar program will be announced 
for support prices to growers at $12.00 
per ton for Cabbage for Kraut through 
offers to purchase bulk Sauer Kraut. 

Otherwise the schedule of prices is 
unchanged. 


GROWERS SUPPORT PRICES 


The following are some of the prices 
as determined by State Agricultural Con- 
servation Committees. 


SNAP BEANS 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA—Round 
varicties $92.50 per ton, flat or black 


seeded $85.00. Grade basis must average 
$90.40. 


\\ ‘SCONSIN—Flat basis—Refugee type 
$85.0; other types $70.00. Sieve size 
bas! —Refugee type 1’s, 2’s, 3’s per 
pou 1; 4’s 5’s other types 1’s, 
2’s, |’s, 4’s 4%e; high quality 5’s 3c; low 
quai ‘ty 5’s 2c. Maximum charge for seed 
furnished growers 16c per pound. 


LIMA BEANS 


M’®YLAND, DELAWARE, EASTERN SHORE 
OF \ViRGINIA—82% green $100.00; 1% 


Industries for the winning of the war. 
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variation up or down $2.00 per ton, 
minimum price $20.00. 


WISCONSIN—F lat basis $95.00. Maxi- 
mum charge for seed furnished growers, 
white varieties 15c, green 18c. 


SWEET CORN 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA—Ever- 


green varieties $17.50 per ton, all other 
$19.50. 


WISCONSIN—In husk, Narrowgrain and 
Evergreen $15.50 per ton; Golden and 
other $17.50. Husked, Narrowgrain and 
Evergreen $22.25, Golden and other 
$25.50. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE, E. S. MARYLAND, E. S. VIR- 
GINIA—F lat $28.00; Grade 1’s $33.00, 2’s 
$25.00. 


MARYLAND: Allegany, Garrett and 
Washington Counties—Flat $27.00; 
Grade 1’s $32.00, 2’s $20.00. 


MARYLAND: All of State Except Three 
Far Western Counties and Nine Eastern 
Shore Counties—Flat $28.00; Grade 1’s 
$32.00, 2’s $21.00. 


VIRGINIA: Mainland — Flat 
Grade 1’s $33.00, 2’s $25.00. 


NEW JERSEY—F lat $29.00; Grade 1’s 
$33.00, 2’s $25.00. 


WISCONSIN—F lat $24.00; Grade 1’s 
$28.00, 2’s $18.00. Maximum charge for 
plants to growers $4.00 per M. 


$27.00; 


PEAS 
DELAWARE AND MARYLAND—F lat $91.00; 


‘Grade price must average $91.00. Seed— 


Maximum price to growers: Alaska $6.45 
per bushel; Sweet $6.70 per bushel. 


WISCONSIN—Prices must reflect the 
1943 minimum of $85.00 in Southeastern 
Wisconsin, and $82.50 in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, plus $1.00 per ton to each 
price in the 1943 schedule, or in the 
Northwestern region 1943 prices less 20c 
per bushel on the seed charge; South- 
eastern less 21%c per bushel. 


CATSUP CAN SIZE 


War Food Administration has issued 
a correction in the official text, Table I 
of Food Distribution Order 22.6, speci- 
fying the percentages of the packs to be 
set aside for the Government. Can sizes 
for Tomato Catsup should read 10, 3 cyl., 
2%, 2 and 14 ozs. glass or larger. The 
No. 24% size was incorrectly given in the 
original order as 12%. 


EXEMPTION FOR WAREHOUSE 
WORKERS EXTENDED 


With respect to warehouse employes, 
a recent interpretation of Section 7-C of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage 
and Hour Law) provided that such em- 
ployes were not entitled to the 14 weeks 
overtime exemption unless the warehouse 
was a part of the premises of a fresh 
fruit and vegetable cannery. As a result 
of a survey of conditions in the industry, 
it was found that War Department 
orders and OPA regulations made it nec- 
essary for canners to keep on hand a 
large percentage of the previous year’s 
pack, as well as of the current pack, re- 
sulting in a shortage of warehouse space 
that compelled them to rent other build- 
ings which were frequently not located 
on the canning plant’s premises. Because 
of this situation Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator L. Metcalf Walling issued R- 
1974 that granted the 14 week exemption 
from the overtime provisions of the Act 
to such employes until March 1, 1944. 
The Administrator has now ruled that 
the same conditions continue to exist in 
the industry and has extended the ex- 
emption granted by Release R-1974 until 
such time as the wartime emergency 
ceases to exist, when proper announce- 
ment will be made. 


A REGROUPING IN THE OFFICE 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


A regrouping of existing organizations 
within the Office of Distribution to estab- 
lish a more direct line of authority is 
announced by Lee Marshall, Director of 
Food Distribution for the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 


To define responsibilities and authority 
more clearly and to streamline admin- 
istration, all programs and functions of 
the Office of Distribution will be assigned 
to four deputy directors. 


C. W. Kitchen will be Deputy Director 
for Commodity and Industry Regulation. 
Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead will be Dep- 
uty Director for Supply. S. R. Smith 
will be Deputy Director for Civilian Pro- 
grams, and F. A. March has been named 
Deputy Director for Management. 


Included in the regrouping of respon- 
sibility is a centralization of the WFA’s 
food procurement and disposition func- 
tions. Under this arrangement, a newly- 
created Procurement Branch under the 
Deputy Director for Supply will be re- 
sponsible for all food purchasing and 
disposition of commodities for the Office 
of Distribution. 
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Army Canned Foods Requirements 


1944 set aside in cases based on quantities taken in 1942 
and 1943 will exceed in instances the total annual packs of 


but a few years ago. 


Ever since the Government became the 
No. 1 customer of the canner, the No. 1 
topic of conversation whenever two or 
more of the trade talked shop, has been 
the amount of canned food required (or 
not required) by the Army, Navy, etc. 
Consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the Government was overbuying, and 
statistical minded people quoted figures 
to prove it. Such as—our armed forces 
of approximately 10,000,000 men amount 
to less than 8 per cent of our population 
of 130,000,000, and yet they want 25 per 
cent of the canned tomatoes, 20 per cent 
of the peas, 23 per cent of the corn, 20 
per cent of beans, 40 to 50 per cent of 
the fruits, etc., etc. Arguments like these 
seemed to make sense and were readily 
accepted by canners who found a con- 
siderable quantity of the ’42 reserves stil] 
in their warehouses, and a new packing 
season (1948) about to begin. Trouble 
was the 1942 percentage requirements 
established early in the year, were based 
on the 1942 pack—an unknown quantity. 
It’s history that yields in ’42 were ex- 
ceptional and the pack far above aver- 
age. So they weren’t far wrong who said 
the Government had overbought from the 
’42 pack. In 1943 the War Department, 
profiting by its experience of 1942, re- 
vised its percentages downward and 
based them on a known quantity—the 
1942 pack. 

And now we come to the requirements 
from the 1944 pack. As has been indi- 
cated before, and as the table below 
shows (in cases), the Government wants 
considerably more than in any previous 
year. The Government requirement fig- 
ures for ’44 resemble the total pack 


figures of but a few short years ago. 
Again we might expect the overbuying 
and overpacking ogre to run rampant 
through the trade. But let’s look at the 
situation soberly— 

1. By July 1, the armed forces will 
total over a million men more than the 
same date last year. 

2. No one except the War Department 
knows what percentage (Secretary of 
War says twice as many overseas end of 
1944 than at end of 1943; General Har- 
digg says men overseas eat twice as 
much as men at home) but it is obvious 
that the majority will be overseas, far 
away from “fresh” markets, and the 
need for canned foods will be thus in- 
creased. 

3. Our conquering troops carry their 
food supplies with them, not only for 
themselves, but for the nourishment of 
the half starved communities released 
by them. Try for a minute to figure on 
your slide rule the number of communi- 
ties to be occupied and their per capita 
consumption. 

4. The possibility of writing “finis” to 
the European affair on the ’43 packs is 
becoming more remote every day, and 
even if they do finish the battle, cleaning 
up and policing will take some time. And 
then there’s another war to wind up— 
the Jap. 

5. The Government guarantees to take 
90 per cent of the total fruits and vege- 
tables set aside. In plain words that 
means the specific reserve, for the con- 
tingency reserve amounts to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total set aside. 

Better plant that acreage, the people 
at home may want something to eat. 


GOVERNMENT CANNED FOOD REQUIREMENTS 
In Million Cases 
Vegetables and Juices basis 24 No. 2’s, Fruits basis 24 No. 2%’s 


Commodity 


1942 


Quantity Required in 1944 
Specific 2. + 


1943 Reserve Contingency 


Beans, Green and Wax 


Tomatoes 
Tomato Juice 
Apples 

Apple Sauce 
Apricots 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapple : 
Pineapple Juice 3 


7.8 
11.3 
12.5 
16.0 

4.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

5.5 

2.3 

4.2 

2.8 


5.0 
4.8 
6.9 
9.0 


11.2 12.4 
8.5 9.5 
13.2 14.6 
17.1 18.9 
9.6 13.3 14.7 
1.2 2.0 2.25 
0 1.2 1.35 
1.4 1.54 
5.1 8.6 9.6 
3.0 3.3 3.67 
4.0 5.3 5.8 
2.2 5.4 6.0 


EXPLANATION—Figures 
the Office of Price Administration. 


for 1941, 1942 and 1943 were taken from a release of 
Those for 1944 were determined by applying 


the set aside percentages of the new set aside order F.D.O. 22-6 to the base period— 
the average of the 1942 and 1943 packs which were also taken from the OPA release 
—Both tables were printed in the February 28, 1944 issue of THE CANNING TRADE. 
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SERVICEMAN’S SHARE OF 1944 
PACK ONLY THREE-QUARTERS 
OF CAN PER DAY 


Can Makers Analyze the Prospective Pack 


The American fighting man will re- 
quire less than three-quarters of a can 
of fruits and vegetables a day in 1944, 
the Can Manufacturers Institute says in 
interpreting the new War Food Admin- 
istration order that increases govern- 
ment “set-asides” ‘of the pack with a 
consequent reduction in civilian stocks. 


“No housewife will object to a reduc- 
tion in her supplies of canned fruits and 
vegetables this year when she realizes 
that the stocks set aside by the govern- 
ment will amount to less than three- 
fourths of a can per day for each fight- 
ing man,” F. J. O’Brien, president of 
the Institute declared. 


The WFA order calls for government 
reservation of 42.3 per cent of an aver- 
age of the 1942-43 pack of canned 
vegetables and 72 per cent of fourteen 
canned fruits. If the 1944 pack equals 
the ’42-’43 average, the civilian share 
will amount to 111,094,000 cases of 
canned vegetables, a reduction of 23.2 
per cent from last year, and 17,763,500 
cases of canned fruits, a reduction of 
19.5 per cent. An increase in the size 
of the ’44 pack will be reflected in in- 
creased civilian allotments. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SHARE 


“On the basis of the 1942-’43 average, 
the government setting aside is 81,490,- 
950 cases of vegetables and 35,856,000 
cases of fruits,” the statement declares. 
“This is the equivalent of 2,816,326,800 
No. 2 cans. If the entire amount were 
earmarked for the armed services, this 

‘would mean 281 cans per year for each 

of the 10,000,000 individuals now esti- 
mated to be in the services, or .772 of a 
can per day. However, it must be re- 
membered that from the total set-aside 
must be subtracted an _ undisclosed 
amount scheduled for Lend-Lease, s0 
that the actual allotment for our own 
forces is something less than three- 
fourths of a can per day. This is a 
modest provision for a fighting man 
when it is considered that canned foods 
form the mainstay of the diet of an 
army in the field. 


Can manufacturers will be called on 
for unprecedented achievements in the 
coming months if the government suc- 
ceeds in obtaining increased production 
of processing foods, the report sets forth. 
Most can manufacturers are already at 
capacity production turning out not only 
familiar containers for both the armed 
services and the home front, but hun- 
dreds of special war containers such as 
blood plasma containers, life-boat signal 
cans, land mines and cans for bomb 
fuses. All of our technical ingenuity 
will be needed to meet the situation,” 
the statement concludes. 
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AVAILABLE FOR 1944 -THE CRCO 


STEEL FRAME VINER 


Easier to move from field to field because it is more 
rigid and has a lower center of gravity . . . working 
parts are more accessible . . . most of the working 
parts are interchangeable with other types of CRCO 
Viners thus making it unnecessary to carry two stocks 
of repair parts. These, and many other advantages 
Send for the CRCO are found in the CRCO Steel Frame Viner which can 


ange ie be shipped in time for the 1944 pack. 


For the Food Packer. 
Special Bulletins are Write at once for complete details . . . or consult your 


also availabl. in- i 
nearest Chisholm-Ryder Representative. 


MAIN OFFICE 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., thi, 9 NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y 


Ine, Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; King Sales Branch Office and Warehouse: 
& Engineering Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Lenfestey Columbus, Wis. 


Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, NEW WAY DIVISION 


Texas; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. : HANOVER, PA. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


HEINZ SHIFT WORKERS 
GET RAISE 


An agreement between the H. J. Heinz 
Company and the Canning and Pickle 
Workers Union, AFL, providing for a 5c 
an hour differential for night-shift work- 
ers at the company’s Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, plant was unanimously ap- 
proved by the National War Labor Board 
March 3. 

The Board, acting upon a joint peti- 
tion of the company and the union, set 
aside an order of the Third Regional 
War Labor Board, Philadelphia, which 
had denied the bonus on the ground that 
the plant was on a rotating shift. 

The National Board held that since 
some of the workers in the plant are on 
the rotating shift schedule and others are 
not, and since the base rates at the 
plant were set without consideration of 
the factor of shift schedules, the bonus 
agreed upon should be approved to com- 
pensate the workers on the irregular 
shifts. 


16 MORE PLANTS EARN 
“A” AWARD 


Sixteen more food processing plants in 
six states have earned the War Food Ad- 
ministration achievement “A” award for 
outstanding performance in food produc- 
tion WFA announced tcday. These bring 
the number of plants named by WFA to 
receive the award to 82. 

Office of Distribution officials said 
award presentation ceremonies will be 
held in the near future at most of the 
16 plants. The plants are: 

California—Barron-Gray Packing Co., 
San Jose; The Exchange Orange Prod- 
ucts Co., Ontario. 

Ohio—Sharp Canning Co., Rockford. 

Indiana—Stokely Foods Inc., plants at 
Greenwood and St. Paul. 

Maine—McCormick and Co., Ine., at 
Washburn; Burnham and Morrill Co., 
plants at Farmington Falls, Fryeburg, 
Harrison, Livermore Falls, Norridge- 
wock, Auburn, North Turner and West 
Farmington. 

New Hampshire—Burnham and Mor- 
rill Co., plant at Pittsfield. 

New Jersey—Campbell Soup Co., at 
Camden. 


WORM RESISTANT CORN 


A report of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine tells of the co- 
operative work with state experiment 
stations in Illinois and Indiana, in the 
development of varieties of field and 
sweet corn that are resistant to the corn 
ear worm, probably the worst single 
pest of corn. Similar coperative work 
for the development of corn hybrids for 
the Southern states is under way. 
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TRUCK REPAIR PROGRAM 


A wartime rehabilitation program to 
maintain the Nation’s vital motor trans- 
portation system by the most economical 
use of replacement parts and the least 
drain upon parts-manufacturing facili- 
ties was announced March 6 by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The program 
ealls for rebuilding and overhauling 
trucks by the use of rebuilt exchange 
engines, transmissions and rear axle as- 
semblies, the ODT said. These larger 
component truck units will be exchanged 
at dealer garages for rebuilt units, with 
a minimum truck layover, it was ex- 
plained. This is designed to keep vehicles 


on the road more days during the year 
and minimize deterioration of the Na- 
tion’s truck transportation equipment, 
the ONT added. 


It was emphasized that while the de- 
mand for exchange component units 
probably will exceed the supply at the 
outset of the program, it is expected that 
this slack will be taken up as rebuilding 
of used units progresses. 


HEADS CANNER GROUP 


A. D. Gregoire of Henryville, Quebec, 
has been elected president of the Quebec 
Canners’ Association for the coming 
year. 

The association is made up of Cana- 
dian canners and representatives of can- 
ning supply businesses. 


NEW CONTINENTAL ASSIGNMENTS 


HERBERT L. LEWIS WADE F. HALL EDGAR G. BARNES 


New assignments for Wade F. Hall, Herbert L. Lewis and Edgar G. 
Barnes, of the Continental Can Company Baltimore District Packers’ 
Can Sales staff, have been announced by Guy Bollinger, District Sales 
Manager. 


Mr. Hall, who joined Continental the first of the year, is well known 


in eastern food processing and brokerage circles. He had been a civilian 
executive with the Quartermaster Department of the Army and is again 
serving temporarily with that organization, assisting William E. Vaughn 
in formulating the new F.D.O. 22.6. In late April, it is expected, he will 
return to Continental as Sales Representative in Virginia, excluding the 
Roanoke area, concentrating on the Tidewater trade. 


Mr. Lewis, who joined Continental last year after long experience in 
the food.machinery field, now covers Pennsylvania, succeeding Bert I. 
Hickman, now a Continental Sales Representative in Florida. He will 
continue to cover Harford County, Maryland and the adjacent Baltimore 
area. He formerly served the Tidewater Virginia area to be handled by 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Barnes, who has been with Continental since 1927, will represent 
the Company in Western Maryland, the Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, 
area, Southern New Jersey, Delaware and the northern portion of the 
Maryland Eastern Shore. 
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Es ablished 1880 
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THE C’,\NNING TRADE - 


We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 
unrelated equipment of indif- 
ferent quality. That is why for 
many years we have specialized 
in equipment for the threshing 


of green peas and beans. 


Hamachek Viners and Equip- 
ment are a guide to satisfaction 
and profit. They are taking an 
increasingly important part in 
the production of canned and 


frozen peas and beans. 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling slices 
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NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 
CORN CUTTER. Unusually ver- 
satile for either whole grain or 
crushed corn. Single-cuts for 
true whole grain, double-cuts 
for cut kernel corn, or cuts-and- 
scrapes for cream style corn. 


Incorporated 1924 


FMC Corn Huskers and Cutters 


The nutrition standards of nations all over 
the world are being radically improved 
through the promotion of nutrition and bal- 
anced diet programs. 


Tuis is creating a demand not only for bet- 
ter balanced diets but for better-quality 
foods. 


CANNERS have been promoting this quality 
demand for years by programs which have 
included developing better quality crops, 
and rushing them through the harvesting 
and canning operations, and into containers, 
while they are garden-fresh. 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER. New and different prin- 
ciple increases husking efficiency close to 100%, 
Tenderest, smallest ears go through without bruis- 
ing or breaking. Greater capacity, lower up-keep. 


Motor or belt drive. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the market 
for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, ete. 

Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIP- 
MENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program pet 
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JOHN BAXTER HEADS MAINE 
DEHYDRATORS 


John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & 
Brother, Brunswick, Maine, has been 
elected President of the recently formed 
Maine Dehydrators Association, which 
will seek post-war markets for dehy- 
drated Maine potatoes. Other officers 
elected are: J. H. Page, Maine Dehydra- 
tion Company, Vice-President; and J. T. 
Wright, Maine Food Processors, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


DEFENDS PROCESSORS 


The nation’s food products manufac- 
turers and canners have “held the line” 
on food costs, Paul S. Willis, president 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
declared this week in releasing the find- 
ings of a study of the 1942-43 operating 
figures of 50 representative food process- 
ing companies. 

The rate of net profit per dollar of 
processed food sales in 1943, he said, was 
about the same as during 1942, in which 
year the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation was promulgated. For both years, 
net profit approximated 4 cents per dol- 
lar of sales. 

This record, he stressed, was achieved 
despite the fact that food products proc- 
essors now are “paying taxes nearly six 
times greater than in 1939, besides incur- 
ring higher unit costs in producing, and 
swollen military and civilian demands.” 


MELVILLE EHRLICH RETURNS 
TO LAW 


Melville Ehrlich formerly with the 
Office of Price Administration as head 
of the Fresh and Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables Section, and Chief Counsel of 
the Poultry, Eggs and Dairy Products 
Branch, has opened law offices in the 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C., specializing in matters before de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 


CORLISS JOINS SARDIK 


Warren R. Corliss, former Boston food 
broker, who served as President of the 
National Food Brokers Association in 
1934, has joined the executive staff of 
Sardik Food Products Corporation, New 
York City. 


IN NEW POST 


Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Co. 
this week announced from its Kansas 
City headquarters the appointment of 
James E. Walters as manager of its 
Indianapolis office, to succeed Carl A. 
Wilson, resigned. 

“Jim Walters has extensive food mer- 
chandising experience prior to his join- 
ing us last July,” the announcement 
stated. “During these past eight months 
he has become well-grounded in the food 
brokerage business and has definitely 
shown his. ability as a food broker.” 
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BEER CANS FOR UNCLE SAM 


Beer can production lines of the Amer- 


.ican Can company are being readied to 


roll at a rate of over 300 cans per 
minute under a new WPB order releas- 
ing metal for canned beer required by 
the Army overseas and the Navy on off- 
shore duty, according to W. C. Stolk, 
vice-president. 

It is estimated that a billion beer cans 
will be made under the order this year. 
While this is nearly equal to the number 
used by the entire country in the peak 
year before wartime metal restrictions 
suspended canned beer for civilian use, 
Mr. Stolk said, considerably less tin will 
be required than would have been neces- 
sary for the same number of cans before 
the war. The cans will be made of 
electrolytic plate carefully camouflaged 
with an olive drab coating while brewers’ 
labels will be printed only in black as a 
precaution against reflection of light. 


EVANS APPOINTED 
SECRETARY-MANAGER OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 


Robert E. Evans has been appointed 
secretary-manager of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, following the resignation of 
Marvin H. Walker, it has been an- 
nounced. Prior to his appointment with 
the Commission Mr. Evans was chief of 
the fruit and vegetable division of the 
Food Distribution Administration in 
Atlanta, Georgia, directing the work of 
the FDA for the region embracing nine 
southern states. 

Evans has been closely associated with 
the citrus industry in Florida since 1930, 
in positions with the American Fruit 
Growers of Haines City and Winter 
Haven, and the Winter Haven Fruit 
Sales Corporation. 

From 1934 to 1939 he was field repre- 
sentative for the Department of Agri- 
culture in connection with the marketing 
agreement and purchase programs for 
Texas fruit, returning to Washington to 
work exclusively on citrus problems cov- 
ering all areas, but dealing mainly with 
Florida and Texas. 

During the year prior to his Atlanta 
appointment, Evans handled administra- 
tive work in connection with marketing 
agreement operations, and purchase pro- 
grams including surplus removal and the 
Lend Lease purchase of citrus concen- 
trates and other products.. 


FRESH LIMA BEAN PACK 


The pack of fresh lima beans in 1943 
totaled 1,864,080 cases of all sizes of 
containers, as compared with 2,452,028 
in 1942. The 1943 pack by principal 
States was as follows: s 
Actual 
Cases 

242,735 

327,378 

344 290 
651,419 
298,268 


States 


Moyyland .... 
De‘aware 
Other Eastern States 

Michizan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana.... 


Total 1,864,080 


OUTPUT RECORD MADE BY 
“CANCO” AS WAR WORK 
INCREASES 


Net After Tax Adjustment Is $4.22 a 
Share vs. $4.03 After Reserves, in 1942 


Production of torpedoes and ammuni- 
tion containers in subsidiary war plants 
lifted total output of American Can 
Company to a new high in 1943, D. W. 
Figgis, president, told stockholders in 
the annual report issued February 18. 


Wartime restrictions on metal for 
civilian goods, however, reduced sales of 
the parent company’s container plants 
and machine shops to $191,086,606 from 
$216,318,969 in 1942. Shipments of 
subsidiary plants operated for the Govy- 
ernment on a _ cost-plus-fixed-fee basis 
are not included in this figure. Fees 
accruing from these operations are re- 
ported as “other income.” 


The consolidated statement of income 
for the year ended December 31, 1943, 
showed net income transferred to earned 
surplus of $13,335,759, equal to $4.22 a 
share of common stock, of which $1,950,- 
000, or 79 cents a share, represented an 
estimated adjustment of prior years’ 
taxes, applicable to 1943, resulting from 
the carry-back provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Net income transferred 
to earned surplus in 1942 was $12,867,- 
422, or $4.03 a common share, after 
deduction of $500,000, or 20 cents a 
share, as a reserve for post-war contin- 
gencies. Net income after taxes but 
before items of a special nature was 
$3.43 a share in 1943 compared with 
$4.23 a share in 1942. 


In both years the earnings per share 
were calculated on 2,473,998 shares of 
common stock outstanding and _ were 
after provision of $2,886,331 for pre- 
ferred dividends. Provision for federal 
income, surtax and excess profits taxes 
in 1943 amounted to $8,850,000, after 
deducting the post-war refund credit, 
compared with $12,475,000 in 1942, after 
the post-war refund credit. 


Significant factors listed by Mr. Figgis 
as entering into the final determination 
of earnings were the reduced volume of 
container sales due to the restrictions, 
frozen prices on containers manufac- 
tured at high labor costs, and an in- 
crease in the proportion of sales to the 
Government from which certain sales and 
administrative expense is eliminated by 
Government requirements. Orders re 
stricting the use of metal for civilian 
containers were only partially effective 
in 1942, but the full effect was felt 
throughout 1943, it was stated. 


As partial offsets to these influences, 
Mr. Figgis listed the great increase Mm 
production of fiber containers, many of 
which were developed to substitute for 
metal and the increase in the total fees 
earned under the cost-plus contracts of 
the subsidiaries—The Amertorp Cor 
poration and the Ammunition Container 
Corporation. 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 


Prevention of Fires 


and 


Maintenance of Low 
HEX-RO CLEANER Insurance Costs 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from po peas for the FOOD INDUSTRY 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 


assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
‘the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


**The Original Grader House’’ Chicago, Illinois 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SARDINE CATCH 


Catches of pilchard, or California sar- 
dine, in the Northern and Central dis- 
tricts of California were substantially 
higher this season than a year ago, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, but so 
far the Southern district has fallen be- 
hind last year’s production totals, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries has 
announced. 

The pilchard season in the Northern 
and Central districts, centered at San 
Francisco Bay and Monterey, ended 
February 15 but fishing will continue in 
the Southern district, centered at San 
Pedro, until February 29. 

As of January 29, the catch from all 
three districts for the season totals 454,- 
543 tons. This compares with 458,903 
tons for the same period in the previous 
season. 

The catch at San Francisco through 
January 29 was 125,721 tons as against 
115,100 tons for the previous season; at 
Monterey, 204,528 as against 157,520 and 
at San Pedro, 124,294 compared with 
186,283. 

An innovation near the end of the 
season in the San Francisco area was the 
use of Navy blimps to spot schools of 
fish. Under a plan worked out by O. E. 
Sette, OCF area coordinator, with the 
Navy and Coast Guard, experienced sar- 
dine fishermen now members of the Coast 
Guard have instructed crew members of 
blimps in how to recognize schools of 
pilchards from the air. The blimps do 
not make special surveys looking for fish, 
but crewmen keep a lookout on. regular 
patrol duties. When a school is sighted 
the size and direction of the school is 
noted and radioed to port. 

In one of the first trials of spotting 
from blimps, a large school was sighted 
on January 15. Purse seiners hurried 
to the scene and that night took more 
than a thousand tons of fish. In less 
than a week over 6,000 tons had been 
caught. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


Alvin C. Brush, chairman of the board 
of American Home Products Corporation, 
this week announced the formation of a 
new division to direct the food subsidi- 
aries of the corporation. 

The new unit, American Home Foods, 
Inc., is headed by Henry W. Roden, presi- 
dent of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., canners 
of baby food products. It will include 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., G. Washington 
Coffee Refining Company, and P. Duff & 
Sons, Inc., the latter canners of molasses 
and manufacturers of other food special- 
ties. 

Other officers of the new operating 
company include R. B. Thomas, Clarence 
Mark, William H. Duff, 2nd., and Walter 
F. Silbersack, vice presidents; and Her- 
bert H. Carnes, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Roden will continue as president 
of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., and Harold H. 
Clapp, Ltd., of Canada. 
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PYRETHRUM AND ROTENONE 


ORDERS 
The War Food Administration an- 
nounces changes in two _ insecticide 
orders. One is a major action designed 


to reserve pyrethrum for the most es- 
sential agricultural needs. The purpose 
of the other is to relieve a problem in 
the merchandising of rotenone. Sharp 
curtailment of pyrethrum for agricul- 
tural use is necessary because of expan-\ 
sion of military operations .in malaria- 
infested regions. With only about one- 
twelfth as much pyrethrum available for 
agriculture this year as last, WFA has 
revised the pyrethrum order (FPO-11) 
to authorize the director of the Office of 
Materials and Facilities to determine 
specific uses for which pyrethrum will be 
available. Any person who wants to sell 
or use pyrethrum insecticides for an 
agricultural use other than _ those 
designated by the director, should make 
written application to the director. 


Under an amendment to Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 13, farmers and Victory 
Gardeners may now buy small amounts 
of rotenone for authorized uses from 
“broken” packages, provided the small 
lots. are placed in containers properly 
labeled or tagged. In announcing the 
amendment, WFA _ officials emphasize 
that the few State laws which restrict 
or prohibit the sale of non-poisonous in- 
secticides in “broken” packages are not 
in any way affected. Such laws still 


apply. 


FROZEN FOODS PLANT 


Plans for construction of a modern 
frozen foods plant at Westfield, N. Y., 
were announced this week by Edgar T. 
Welch. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 16-17, 1944—37th Annual 
Meeting, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

APRIL 3-4, 1944—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 20, 1944—Spring, Indiana Can- 


. ners Association, Claypool Hotel, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 

MAY 9-11, 1944—War Conference, 
United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

JUNE 4-7, 1944—Annual, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
Til. 

JUNE 14-15, 1944—-Mid-Year, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., New 
York City. 

JUNE 18-21, 1944—Annual, Super 
Market Institute, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WORK OF THE RED CROSS 


When bombs fall there is no time to 
send help half way around the world. 
When a badly wounded fighting man 
needs a transfusion, it is too late to begin 
looking for a blood donor or find a nurse 
to care for him. When a lonely soldier 
learns of trouble at home, he needs help 
—immediately. 


The American Red Cross provides that 
help wherever and whenever the need 
arises. A continuous procession of blood 
donors must be maintained, nurses must 
be recruited for the Army and Navy, 
trained Red Cross workers and supplies 
must be sent to camps, hospitals and 
foreign theaters of operation the world 
over. 


To fulfill its many obligations to the 
armed forces and our people, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross needs your help. During 
1944 it must supply some 5,000,000 blood 
donations. Each month 2,500 nurses 
must be recruited for the Army and 
Navy. Red Cross field directors and 
other trained personnel must be sta- 
tioned at military and naval posts and 
hospitals to help our fighting men and 
their families when personal trouble 
brews, a task in which the Red Cross 
chapter on the home front ably does its 
share. 


At home the Red Cross must continue 
to maintain a state of alert. Disasters 
must be met as they occur. Nurse’s 
aides and first aiders must be trained 
and other educational projects continued. 
Food parcels for distribution to prisoners 
of war must be packed, surgical dress- 
ings made and the thousand and one 
details of administering a far-flung, busy 
organization must be attended. 


All activities of the American Red 
Cross are financed by voluntary gifts 
and contributions. During March, desig- 
nated by President Roosevelt as Red 
Cross Month, the American Red Cross 
must raise its 1944 War Fund of un- 
precedented size to meet unprecedented 
needs. Your contribution will assure 
maintenance of all Red Cross services 
and thus indirectly help save many a life. 
Let’s give! 


IN NEW JOBBING POST 


‘Charles Bieck, formerly with the Tay- 
lor Wholesale Grocery Co., of Waukegan, 
Illinois, and more recently with the Chi- 
cago Division of California Packing Cor- 
poration, has been named sales manager 
for the Hoffman Wholesale Grocery om- 
pany, at.Racine, Wisconsin. 


HOCK ACQUIRES KETTLE WORKS 


A. Hock, Sr., who owns and opc ates 
the Brighton Copper Works at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has also acquired the FP amil- 
ton Copper & Brass Works, kettle 1::anu- 
facturers of Hamilton, Ohio. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


THE CANNERS LEAGUE of California is 
giving consideration to plans for the 
holding of the annual meeting, but no 
date for this has been set. It has been 
suggested that it might be well to hold 
the canned fruit cutting bee in connec- 
tion with this, as samples of the packs 
of two seasons are now on hand. 


L. F. BRIDGES, of the legislative staff of 
the Canners League of California, San 
Francisco, passed away quite unex- 
pectedly at Palm Springs, Calif., March 
5. Early in the year he had an attack of 
influenza and had gone to the desert 
resort to recuperate when seized by a 
heart attack. 


NEW OPERATOR—Formal announcement 
has been made of the completion of 
arrangements whereby the big canning 
plant of the United States Products Cor- 
poration at San Jose, Calif., will be 
operated again this season by Schuckl & 
Co., Inc., of Sunnyvale. When the San 
Jose firm failed last year it seemed for 
atime as though the plant might be idle, 
but Schuckl & Co. stepped in at the last 
moment and operated it to the capacity 
originally planned by the bankrupt con- 
cern. Now that the plant has again 
been leased an even larger output is 
planned. 


THEO. CLARKE, of the Thornton Can- 
ning Company, Thornton, Calif., has re- 
turned from a business trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
San Jose, Calif., has announced the ex- 
pansion of facilities in three of its plants 
to meet Navy demands for more “Water 
Buffalo” amphibian tanks. The plant of 
the Adrian Manufacturing Company at 
San Jose has been leased and the assem- 
bly line at the Riverside, Calif. plant has 
been extended. The third expansion is 
at Lakeland, Florida. 


DR. EMIL MRAK, assistant professor of 
fruit technology at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has been conduct- 
ing a special research into the processing 
of guavas, with special attention to de- 
hydration. The guava is rich in vita- 
mins ©, A and B, as well as iron, with 
special emphasis on vitamin C. Very 
little of vitamin C is lost in stewing and 
the fruit is suitable for making jelly 
and sherbet, and for blending with other 
fruits in the manufacture of drinks or 
fruit utters. 


EUGENE M. O’NEILL, engaged in the 
canne’ foods brokerage business at San 
Francisco, Calif., and his brother, Joseph 
E. O'Neill, have returned from a trip to 
Chicayo and New York.’ 


E. M. DARIMON, vice-president of Par- 
rott & Co., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Presidcnt of Red Rock Fisheries, has 
been svending the past six weeks at Los 
Angeles and Palm Springs. 
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PLAN JUNE MEETINGS 


Three major grocery food trade gath- 
erings—two annual conventions, and the 
third a mid-year- meeting, have been 
scheduled for June of this year. 

The first will be the annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, to be held in Chicago June 4-7, 
inclusive. 

Following this, the mid-year meeting 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., will be held in New York, June 14 
and 15. 

The third major food trade gathering 
of the month will be the annual con- 
vention of Super Market Institute, to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
June 18-21, inclusive. 


INDIANA SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association is scheduled to take 
place at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
on Thursday, April 20. 


M-V CHANGES BROKERS 


M. W. Houck & Bro. have been named 
sales representatives in the New York 
market for the Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., with headquarters at Le Seuer, 
Minn. 


Ward Patton, vice president in charge 
of sales for Minnesota Valley Canning 
Co., was visiting eastern markets during 
the past week. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
“tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures .. 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats « Milk 
Soups Preserves Pickles Condiments 
Juices e Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 


tail, with full instructions from the growing: 


through to the warehouse. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Can’t Offer What They Don’t 
Own—Beans Hold to Ceilings Despite 
Attacks—High Retail Prices Rather Than 
Ration Points May Be Checking Demand— 
A Remarkable Statistical Table 
of All the Packs. 


THE MARKET—Despite the best 
efforts of the distributors to get 
canners to release the surplus 
goods, which only they (the job- 
ber) know exist, the market is 
without offerings, and of course it 
will go on so until new goods can 
be produced—if it opens up even 
then. 

Much is made, of course, of the 
few offerings of green beans, and 
still more made of the effort to 
show that demand for them is lack- 
ing, but the price market seems to 
contradict them, since all offerings 
are held at full ceiling prices, and 
why not? The consumption of this 
pack, under the free ration con- 
dition, is growing steadily, and 
what is more the prices to con- 
sumers are not so badly out of 
reach as is the case on many other 
canned products. It is beginning 
to be seen that too much emphasis 
for any lack of demand is being 
put upon the ration points, blaming 
the slowness in demand upon that, 
when in fact the hesitation of the 
consuming public may be all be- 
cause the prices are too high, in 
many cases. Go out into your local 
market and check the prices being 
asked for canned foods generally 
and you may have a surprise com- 
ing to you. 


Recently in our own household 
they paid 64 cents for a No. 1 tall 
can of what the label said was fine 
Columbia River pink salmon (it 
Was « jobbers’ label not a can- 
ner’s). The daughter asked if the 
Writer thought it was a good brand 
(before the can was opened) and 
we ha: to answer that we did not 
know the brand, nor the house 
sponsoving it, but that if it.was fine’ 
Columiia River pink salmon it 
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ought to be good, at such a price 
($7.68 per doz.!). It certainly was 
not fine pink salmon, nor had it 


been carefully packed, showing 
lack of trimming and selection. Be- 
fore the present war-frenzy that 
can would have been graded stan- 
dard at best and would have sold 
at about 15 cents, we imagine. We 
cite this merely to make the point: 
that the price often—as in the case 
of most fruits, for instance—oper- 
ates more against free distribution 
than the number of ration points. 

You know, of course, that ration 
points have been heavily reduced 
this week on vegetables: green 
beans have been off the ration list 
for sometime; lima beans are now 
upped 5 points to 25; canned corn 
reduced 2 points to 8; canned peas 
reduced 7 points to 3; tomatoes re- 
duced 5 points to 5, all of course in 
the No. 2 can sizes. On the other 
hand all fruits have been advanced 
from 5 to 13 points, with the juices 
up from 1 to 3 points. On the other 
hand many dried fruits have been 
placed on the 0 basis. 

Now we shall see what the effect 
upon the consuming market will be. 


CONSUMPTION—We should turn 
the clock back a little, and have you 
refer to THE CANNING TRADE of 
February 28th, pages 14 and 16, 
because you have there displayed 
the greatest statistical outlay, cov- 
ering the production of canned 
foods, ever made. For the first 
time in history the packs of many 
items are indicated on the year’s 
basis of course, and for the entire 
country. Look it up and you will 
find it well worth the effort. And 
by the same token some’ of the 
statistics of the staple packs, for 
which we have been waiting for 
use in the 1944 Almanac are given 
in the same manner. We will have 
to wait for the detailed figures by 
States and sizes, etc., but as an 
answer to what has become of the 
year’s packs, and for the years be- 
fore, or in other words, as an in- 


dicator of the immensity of popular 
consumption of all canned foods 
today, this presents an unavoidable 
answer. We should have analyzed 
this before, but just could not get 
at it, and now we have not the 
room to go into detail. Suffice to 
point out (this is all under the 
heading: “Production, Govern- 
ment Requirements, and Civilian 
Supplies of Canned Foods,” as 
issued by the Government) the 
pack of canned tomatoes in 1943 
amounted to 29 million cases, as 
compared with 31,800,000 cases in 
1941, and 41 million cases in ’42. 
Add these all together and you 
have a mass of canned tomatoes, 
and the whole lot has been swept 
clean out of canners’ hands, al- 
though this is only the middle of 
March, and we still have six 
months to go before any consider- 
able amounts can be put back upon 
the market. While you are noting 
that this over 100 million cases of 
tomatoes packed in three years, 
and that there has been no carry- 
over during any of these years, 
note the amounts which the Gov- 
ernment has taken, and _ the 
amounts left for civilians. In ’41 
they took 7,100,000 cases; in ’42 
16 million cases, and in ’43 only 9 
million cases. From the ’44 pack 
it is expected the take will amount 
to 54 per cent of the average of the 
’42 and the ’43 packs. Those two 
packs amounted to 70 million cases; 
half of that is 35 million, and 54 
per cent of that amounts to 18,- 
900,000 cases! Other goods in like 
proportion, except fruits, which 
call for 70 per cent. 

Sure there are tomatoes and 
other goods owned by the Govern- 
ment and held by canners today, 
but these have all been figured into 
their ’44 requirements. The Gov- 
ernment has not bought a single 
case of any kind of canned foods 
that it did not need, and it is not 
buying now more than it requires. ° 
If it did not have cases in reserve 
how would it get through until 
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next September when the ’44 packs 
will begin to come in? Never 
mind what the market operators 
tell you; those Army boys have not 
made a mistake yet, and in the face 
of the dangers confronting us now 
they may be counted upon to be 
more careful than ever. They are 
going to feed those forces wher- 
ever they are, and they are not go- 
ing to be caught short. They 
can’t afford to be, for without food, 
as we have so often said, every- 
thing must bog down. And they 
are going to have first call, let the 
wowzers wail as much and as loud 
as they please. 

Is that important to the canned 
foods market? We think it is. 

It shows as clearly as hand- 
writing on the wall; you can’t over 
pack in 1944! Prepare now, and 
don’t waste time in further debat- 
ing. You’ll be seen through on 
profits, if that worries you. _ 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus, Canned Fruits and Fish Hold All 
Interest—Market Seems to Want Only the 
Better Grades of Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables—Need Canned Tomatoes—No Futures 
Offering—Seeking Canned Herring. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Mar. 10, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—Buying interest 
during the current week continued 
to center in new pack canned cit- 
rus, with first arrivals of canned 
orange juice and blended juices 
reaching distributors during the 
period and moving readily into re- 
tail channels. Inquiry for West 
Coast canned fruits, and virtually 
the entire canned fish line, like- 
wise remained of strong propor- 
tions during the week. Otherwise, 
distributors were mainly  con- 
cerned in further exploring the 
possibilities of making additional 
commitments on 1944 packs. 


THE OUTLOOK — Despite down- 
ward adjustments in point values 
during the week, the market posi- 
tion for standard vegetables has 
shown no improvement as yet. 
Both chains and wholesale grocers 
appear well satisfied with the ex- 
tent of inventory coverage of the 
lower grades, with holdings in 
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some instances still too large to 
suit the distributors. As a result 
of this condition, buying interest 
in new packs will continue to be 
centered largely in extra standards 
and fancy, which promises an in- 
teresting situation if the new packs 
grade low. 


TOMATOES — Distributors would 
still be interested in adding to 
their tomato inventories, but in the 
absence of spot offerings, the mar- 
ket remains at a standstill. Con- 
siderable inquiry for tomato juice 
is reported currently, with the 
market well sold up, and jobbers 
are also on the lookout for replace- 
ments of tomato catsup holdings 
wherever possible. Nothing addi- 
tional in the way of activity in fu- 
tures trading is shaping up here 
as yet. 


BEANS—Little jobbing interest 
is being shown in standard quality 
green beans, but canners in the 
south remain firm at ceiling levels 
on quantities which they still have 
to offer. 


SPINACH—New pack spinach out 
of the South is coming in for a fair 
call, and no difficulty is expected 
in moving the early pack into dis- 
tributing channels at full ceiling 
levels. The outlook for the spring 
pack in the Tri-States remains un- 
favorable. 


PEAS — Trade interest is cen- 
tered mainly in reports on weather 
conditions from principal pea can- 
ning areas, which are more en- 
couraging now that major grow- 
ing sections in the midwest are re- 
porting improved moisture condi- 
tions. The spot market for canned 
peas remains inactive, with po- 
tential buying interest confined 
mainly to fancy sieves. 


CORN — Current inventories of 


_ corn are reported adequate for the 


immediate needs of the trade, and 
less interest is being shown in 
offerings for cannery shipment or 
at resale. Jobbers, however, are 
endeavoring to place tentative com- 
mitments for new pack for their 
private label needs. 


ASPARAGUS — Reports on pros- 
pects for a good pack in California 
are coming in for close study. 


There has been a fair movement of 
asparagus under rationing, and 
distributors will be in need of addi- 
tional stocks as soon as new packs 
become available. 


cITRUS—Continued demand for 
grapefruit juice, orange juice, and 
blended juices has been a market 
feature this week. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that grapefruit juice 
has been taken off the point-free 
list, and other citrus juices carry 
point requirements, movement at 
retail has continued favorable, and 
the trade is looking for a continued 
heavy demand for these fruit 
juices. The pack in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas is winding up 
early, but canners in Florida are 
still operating at capacity in an 
effort to make as heavy a pack as 
possible. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The sharp 
advance in point values for major 
canned fruits has been reflected in 
an immediate dropping off in re- 
tailer sales, already limited. Main- 
tenance of current point values, it 
is expected, will narrow the po- 
tential retail market to the point 
where even the extremely limited 
supplies from 1944 packs indicated 
by the current pack reservation 
figures will prove adequate to meet 
trade requirements. As a result of 
these developments, jobber interest 
in resale offerings has dropped off 
this week and is expected to re- 
main dormant until the situation 
shapes up further. 


SALMON—An increasingly short 
supply position is reported in sal- 
mon locally, with Lenten demand 
exceeding available supplies in 
some instances. Current indica- 
tions are that trade allocations 
from the pack of 1943 will have 
moved into consuming channels by 
the time any releases from the cul- 
rent year’s pack will be possible. 


TUNA—Heavy demand for tuna 
is also making for bare shelves for 
many retailers on this item, and 
jobbers are no longer in position 
to provide replacements for theif 
trade. While there is a strong de 
mand at resale, offerings are nil. 


SARDINES—The trade is looking 
for early action on the set-aside 
from the new Maine sardine pack, 
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as early shipments to the jobbing 
trade will be necessary if distribu- 
tors are to be able to keep the retail 
trade stocked with this item. 
Meanwhile, the California pack is 
running behind comparable totals 
for the 1943 season, and offerings 
for prompt shipment are dwindling. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—Jobbers are 
looking for early shipments of 
spring pack herring from Chesa- 
peake and New England canners, 
and this supply will come in handy 
for eking out trade requirements. 
Shrimp offerings remain out of the 
picture, with distributor holdings 
small. Clams are also on the short 
side, it is reported here, and stocks 
of canned oysters are well liqui- 
dated. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


- Local Rationing on Canned Foods Causes 


Hardship—Why Canned Fruits Are Scarcer 
Than Vegetables—Dry Beans in Steady 
Demand—N. W. Grower Prices on Berries— 
Shipping Tomatoes Sold or Allotted—Urging 
Maximum Pack of Salmon—West 
Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Mar. 10, 1944. 


RATION INVESTIGATION — Retail - 


grocers in the San Francisco area 
recently completed a survey of 
local food buying habits under ra- 
tioning, with-. special attention 
given canned foods. As this is an 
important canning center, one of 
the most important in the entire 
country in fact, it is pointed out 
that some of the changes in point 
values for processed foods do not 
always fit in well with local condi- 


tions, though advisable for the 
country as a whole. The report 
indicates that there is a surplus of 
several thousand cases of canned 
peaches and pears beyond the sea- 
son’s supply. Eastern areas are 
short of fruit, but local grocers 
have so many points tied up in 
items like this—which are not 
moving freely—that they cannot 
produce points for other foods that 
are in greater demand. Canned 
tomatoes, too, are plentiful enough 
in this market, because, like fruits 
they are more available in a fresh 
form on a year-round basis. Now 
that higher point values have been 
set on peaches, pears and other 
fruits, fear is expressed that busi- 
ness in these will be slowed even 
further. However, both grocers 
and OPA officials agree that 
canned pineapple, which has al- 
ways had a high point value in 
rationing, is in great demand. 
Grocers hesitate to part with their 
holdings of canned fruits, moving 
slowly at the moment, in view of 
the fact that so small a part of 
the coming pack will be available 
for civilian needs. 


FRUITS—Many are asking why 
the supply of canned fruits is at 
low ebb, taking the country as a 
whole, while canned vegetables are 
generally quite plentiful, with the 
civilian demand not especially 
brisk. Victory gardens doubtless 
account for much of this. Then, 
too, millions of pounds of vege- 


tables have found their way to the 


armed forces and lend-lease in de- 
hydrated form. This permitted 
civilians to have a larger propor- 
tion of the canned pack. Few com- 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


'reeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP: BUYING: WAR BONDS 


Elevators have been used successfully to elevate peas 
thru 1600 feet of tubing without damage, at very low 
cost. Can be used for beans, whole grain corm, etc. 
Entire system can be thoroughly sterilized under pres- 
sure of live steam up to 260° F. Motor or belt drive. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


plaints have come from civilians 
that they are having difficulty 
getting by on their quota of points 
and it is quite certain that no one 
is starving on the ration program, 
when items such as pineapple and 
catsup move despite high point 
values. In the San Francisco terri- 
tory only about one-seventh of one 
per cent of the population has been 
granted permission for more points 
for special medical diets, with 
diabetics making up most of those. 


DRY BEANS—Handlers of Cali- 
fornia dry beans report that can- 
ners continue to be one of the most 
consistent groups of buyers. Can- 
ners have not been able to accumu- 
late as large stocks as they would 
like, but buy as stocks are made 
available. U.S. No. 1 white beans, 
in which they are especially in- 
terested, are firm at $5.80 rail, with 
limas quoted at $8.00 and baby 
limas at $6.70. The recent heavy 
rains in California have greatly 
improved the outlook for the 1944 
bean crop and plans are being 
made for a large acreage. 


BERRIES — Pacific Coast berry 
packers are interested in the early 
action of the Oregon Cane Fruits 
Control Board, Inc., in bringing 
out minimum prices to growers on 
berries under its control. Minimum 
prices on boysenberries, logan- 
berries, blackberries and young 
berries are to be 12 cents a pound, 
or the same as last year, with 9 
cents to be the price on goose- 
berries. It is too early to evaluate 
crop conditions, but acreages have 
been increased in some districts 
and a large crop is expected. The 
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canned pack will depend to a large 
extent on the quantities available 
after the fresh market has been 
cared for. In California, almost 
no prices have been set as yet on 
crops in which canners are directly 
interested, with the exception of a 
few vegetables. 


SHIPPING TOMATOES — Consider- 
able activity is reported by tomato 
packers, but this is largely the 
shipment of goods already pur- 
chased and allocated months ago. 
The few sales made are at full 
ceilings and are confined to a few 
items. In general, what are termed 
sales are simply allocations to the 
regular trade of canners. There 
has been a lot of inquiry of late 
about Italian type tomatoes and it 
develops that several former pack- 
ers of this item did not make a 
pack last season, owing to the 
shortage of labor. Such market as 
there is seems to be on this basis: 
No. 214 plain, per case, $3.53; No. 
214 with puree, $3.56; No. 1 Tall, 
plain, $4.47, No. 1 Tall, with puree, 
$4.50, and No. 10, plain, $2.99, and 
No. 10, with puree, $3.02. 

The recently organized Cali- 
fornia Canning Tomato Growers, 
Inc., is making a drive for member- 
ship and plans to cover all the 
large producing districts of the 
State. Members are working for 
the establishment of higher mini- 
mum prices on canning tomatoes 
than prevailed last year. 

California fruits, in both tin and 
glass, are moving out of ware- 
houses as fast as car space is made 
available, but sales are limited. A 
large part of the so-called unsold 
holdings is being held for alloca- 
tion to regular customers and will 
be marketed under packers’ brands, 
rather than under private labels. 


FISH—A meeting of fish packers 
was held recently in San Francisco 
and all were urged by WPA offi- 
cials to make every effort to make 
a record pack in 1944. It was 
pointed out that every can of fish 
that can be produced will be 
needed by the armed forces, lend- 
lease and civilians. It was sug- 
gested that more canning plants 
may be operated in Alaska than 
was the case last year in an effort 
to make a large pack of salmon. A 
let-down is to be expected in 1945, 
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which is the off-year for the sal- 
mon run, so canners are being 
urged to put as much fish in cans 
this year as possible. 

Reports on the canned sardine 
pack for California for the season 
of 1943-44 are not quite complete, 
but these cannot fail to show less 
than a half-million case drop from 
the pack of a year earlier. On 
February 26th the pack had 
amounted to 3,140,370 cases, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Cali- 
fornia Sardine Products Institute, 
as against a pack of 3,689,998 
cases to a corresponding date last 
year. 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC CANNING COMPANY 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $200,000 
by Carlton E. Byrne, Eleanor L. Smith 
and Esther S. Byrne. 


THE MATMOR CANNING COMPANY, INC., 
Woodland, Calif., will erect a cafeteria 
and warehouse building before the new 
canning season gets under way. 


FANNIE C. BEEBE has filed a statement 
to indicate that she is operating a food 
brokerage business at 112 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif., under the firm 
name of the A. M. Beebe Company. 


W. J. WITHERS, of W. J. Withers, Inc., 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
has returned from a trip which included 
atendance at the Chicago conference and 
a visit to New York and Chicago. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Should Prepare Now—Cold Weather Halts 
Canning—Fairly Busy on Oysters—Dropped 
Off on Crabs—No Shrimp Canned. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Mar. 10, 1944. 


IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR 
WAR, AND VICE-VERSA—There is an 
old saying: “In time of peace, pre- 
pare for war” and the present 
World War furnishes us a mighty 
good illustration of the soundness 
of this advice, and an equally good 
advice is: “In time of war, prepare 
for peace.” 

Not that we think the end of the 
was is anywhere in sight, but that 
the war has brought so many radi- 
cal changes that it is going to re- 
quire a lot of time, planning and 
hard work, to adjust things back 
from war to peace, therefore it is 
not a bad idea for us to commence 
to look around and see how we can 
adjust ourselves and our business 
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to the changes that are bound to 
come sooner or later. Of course, 
some of the things we plan now 
may not work out later, and others 
may not work out in detail, but the 
change that is going to take place 
in the business world is certainly 
going to affect us all. Hence if we 
prepare ourselves to meet adversi- 
ties, we will be better off. In 
other words, the “Bulls” have the 
market now, but the “Bears” may 
have it quicker than we have any 
idea of when peace comes. And it 
is up to us to meet this radical 
change. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
weather turned cold this week, 
which makes shrimp and crabs 
scarce. 

No canning of shrimp is taking 
place and the ones that are being 
produced are absorbed by the raw 
market. 

The production of oysters in- 
creased in Louisiana last week and 
the cold spell this week may cause 
some of the boats that knocked off 
oystering to go back on the reefs, 
which will increase oyster produc- 
tion this week over last week. 


The canning of oysters dropped 
in Louisiana and Biloxi last week, 
but increased in Alabama. 

There was more than a fifty 
per cent drop in the production of 
crabs last week over the previous 
one and still a larger decrease is 
expected this week if the weather 
stays cold, because crabs and 
shrimp are hot weather crusta- 
ceans. 

It is interesting to note that of 
the 12,441 barrels of shrimp pro- 
duced in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas in the month 
of January, 1944, the canneries re- 
ceived only 643 barrels; and of the 
10,499 barrels of shrimp produced 
in these same States * the month 
of February, 1944, the canneries 
received only 85 barrels, which 
shows that the raw shrimp market 
is absorbing practically all the 
shrimp being produced now. ‘his 
is partly due to the fact ‘hat 
shrimp are scarce and scattered 
and the boats bring in only a few 
barrels at a time, which is not 
sufficient to warrant the factories 
to can them, especially as they are 
busy with oysters. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 


from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal. 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
complete with inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in view of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
ested. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two motor drive Universal Corn Cutters for 
whole grain, about five years old, $400.00 each. The following 
Bean Belt Drive Pregraders—2 Chisholm-Ryder size 4 drops 
1,2 & 3 sv. beans; 1 Chisholm-Ryder size 3 drops 1, 2 & 3 sv. 
beans; 1 Chisholm-Ryder which drops 1 & 2 sv. beans. Complete 
with feeders ready to run with capacity of approximately 
800-1000 Ibs. per hour at $425.00 each. Prices net F.O.B. 
Western Maryland plant. Adv. 4422, The Canning Trade. 

FOr SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with pulleys, ete. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, The Canning Trade. 


—_. 


FO? SALE—By owner—1 Louisville rotary steam dryer, 
4 ft. (:ameter, 25 ft. long. In first class condition, complete with 
pulley drives, power-driven mechanical feeder and discharge. 
Bown in Apple Products Co., Mount Jackson, Va. 


FO}: 


SALE—One 16’ 3 way (overall length 20’) Exhaust 


Box, « juipped with heavy duty 4 way no-spill chain, fine shape; 
1 Stea n Hoist with 10’ radius beam, complete with fittings, good 
as 


The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 
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FOR SALE—5 Robins Retorts complete; Sprague-Sells 
Pulper; Steam Hoist with track; Vegetable Scalder; 32 x 3 feet 
Inspection Table with LaPorte Mat; Bath Washer; Rotary 
Washer; three 3 H.P., one 5 H.P., one 7% H.P., one 15 H.P. 
Electric Motors. All equipment in good condition. Joe Gre- 
garek, Charlotte, Mich. 


FOR SALE—5 Sterling 1D Dicers; M & S 6 Pocket Pulp 
Filler for No. 3 and smaller cans; Berlin Chapman Juice Filler, 
No. 2 cans; Standard Knapp Can Casing Unit, No. 2% cans; 
20’ Kiefer Carton Sealer; 150 gal. Jacketed and Agitated 
Aluminum Kettle; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; Copper 
Jacketed Kettle, 500 gals.; Ft. Wayne Sterilizer; Agitated 
Tanks; Pumps; Labelers. Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 
4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Graders; 16” Gooseneck Elevators; 
Blanchers; No. 7 Corn Silkers; Lewis Quality Separator; Cob 
Remover Reel; Shaker Pea Washers, ete. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two Model “B” large size Bean Snippers in 
good condition; one Knapp Model “WG” Labeling Machine, 
labels cans from 8 ounces to No. 3’s, hot pick-up pot, in good 
condition. Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One 180 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working 
pressure; one 145 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working pres- 
sure; both boilers inspected by insurance company in February. 
One 50 foot Smoke Stack made of i boiler plate 34 inches 
diameter, in good condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


SURPLUS CANNING MACHINERY LIQUIDATION—A 
large canner has asked us to sell for them several hundred pieces 
of surplus equipment from their various plants throughout the 
country, including Rotary and Straight Line Exhausters, Dicers, 
Density Monitors, Fillers, Stitchers, Sealers, Cleaners, Convey- 
ors, Washers, Graders, Pickers, Blanchers, Labelers, Mowers, 
Pumps, Scales, Boilers, ete. Detailed descriptions and prices 
available. Write for Bulletin C-258. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tThree Stainless Steel, Jacketed two-thirds, 120 
gallon Kettles. Please state age, steam working pressure, price 
and shipping point. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


WANTED—To buy a 55”x55” Hydraulic Cider Press, 18” 
diameter cylinder preferred. Bowman Apple Products Co., 
Mount Jackson, Va. 


WANTED —Labelers, semi-automatic or automatic, World or 
Ermold preferred. A. Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


WANTED—Tomato Washer in good condition. One made 
from an old Huntley Scalder would be considered. Alton Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y. 


WANTED—We will pay highest prices for Wooden Box- 
making Machinery; Nailing Machines, Boxboard Matchers, 
Printers, Resaws, ete. N. A. Fisher, 812 Keystone Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Filler, Jam and Jellies, also Vacuum Filler for 
liquids, all sizes. A Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Corn Canning Plant, well equipped, Southwest- 
ern Ohio; good location, plenty acreage, have always had plenty 
help. Owner is retiring from canning business. Write at once. 
Adv. 4420, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Small tomato cannery, Bennetts- 
ville, N. C. Plenty of labor and tomatoes. Can pack 1,000 to 
1,200 cases per day. Act now. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE—A four State ex- 
clusive midwest agency for mechanical equipment used by the 
canning industry is available to a man or organization now 
contacting or interested in contacting this trade. Over 50 years 
of establishment assures regular repeat sales as well as con- 
tinuous parts business. Salary and travelling expenses plus 
graduated commission. Write fully, stating age and past activi- 
ties. Adv. 4425, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


Establish a valuable post-war 

connection and get quicker, more 

efficient distribution of your products 

through this growing association of over 

250 top wholesalers and chain grocers. 
SELL DIRECT to us in carload lots or less — one sale, one 
bill, one shipment. We can use all sizes and types of 
canned and dried FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH. Immediate 
cash and ration points. Give us details. Write, wire or 
telephone your best offer, collect. 


Reference, Marine Midland or any N. Y. Bank. 
ASSOCIATED FOOD FACTORS — 


Executive offices, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN CANNING 


UNITED Commeany Westminster, Md. 
; HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE FAULTS 


The young lady who fancied herself as an artist bestowed a 
great deal of time and care on the production of a picture 
representing a cow grazing in a field. She showed it to a great 
painter, in order to ascertain his opinion of its merits. 

The latter, after looking at it for a minute or two, handed it 
back to his visitor, saying: “The ship is not bad, but you have 
painted the sea much too green.” 


THE IDEA 
He (inspired by spring): What do you say to a tramp in 
the park? 
She: Why, I never speak to them! 


TRUE LOVE 


Last night I held a hand in mine, 
So pink and small and fine, 

I swear I’ve never held before 
A fairer hand in mine. 


It brought forth visions of delight, 
It made my heart beat fast; 

My heart turned light within my breast, 
My dream come true at last. 


I pressed it to my burning lips, 
Kissed all five pink-white parts; 
Of that dear hand I held last night, 
That Royal Flush of Hearts! 
—L. R. H. 


BANK IN PERIL 


In one of the banks the other day a girl clerk in the account- 
ing department called a customer and said: 

“T just wanted to inform you that your account is overdrawn 
eight cents.” 

There was a long pause and then an excited feminine voice 
inquired: 


“Gosh! Do you have to have it this morning?” 


It was in a cheap vaudeville house. An oriental act had 
just been concluded and incense filled the house. 

“Usher,” complained a pompous man in an aisle seat, “I smell 
punk.” 

“That’s all right,” whispered the usher, confidentially, “just 
sit where you are and I won’t put anyone near you.” 


A CHALLENGE 


I challenge you, O world at large, 
I challenge you to find 

A man who can tell a woman’s age 
When approaching from behind. 


TOO LATE 


“I’ve come,” said the woman politician, “to ask you to 
support me.” 
“I’m sorry, miss,” replied the man, “but you’re too late. I’ve 
been married four years.” 


“DAT’S MY SPEED” 
“Golly, Moses; Dey got strawberries and cherries ard all 
kinds o’ fruit covered wit candy. What kind shall ah git?” 
“Git a choc’lat covered watermillion.” 
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BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. i. : 

Berlin Chapman Company, Beriin. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fa!’ , N bf 
Food Machinery Corporation, Houpeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltiniore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.,, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Reopeston, Tl. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
olhman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Vinor Company, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Betlin C::apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholn: Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. R sins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVrYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin C! spman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm 2yder Co., esere Falls, N. Y 
Scott Vir r Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS, Can Lacquer 
Fostoria Industrie: Service, Fostoria, Ohio 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek lia:hine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, aS 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan Machinery Co., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc, Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cnisnolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chishc.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.,. Baltimore, Md 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS ' (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Ca:nbridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries rederation of Mutual rire lusui- 
ance Co., Chicago, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedtord, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
Naticnal Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkxamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, ag | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
pcg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idao. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfie!d, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago ih. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 

accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as being the 
most practical one on the market, 
There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged. Of 
all steel welded construction and 
built to last for many years. 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1'¢ inch 
water feed pipes with staggered 
holes in order that the spinach, 
while being carried through the 
washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 
continuous use. 


Robins Spinach Spray Washer 


A. K.ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore 2 Established 1855 Maryland 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 
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Discarding off-type plants. 
Preserving purity of line 
in Rogers Peas and Beans 


Our men in this picture are skilled 
“Roguers” ... working in Rogers fields. 
They are painstakingly and relentlessly 
discarding off-type plants known as 
“rogues”. Only by such exacting work 
can superior varieties, consistently true 
to ideal types be developed. 

“Pure line” breeding begins by select- 
ing many outstanding single plants. Seeds 
from each are sown separately the follow- 
ing year and given frequent, rigid in- 
spections. Only the most promising “pure 
lines” are chosen for further reproduc- 
tion and their progeny are drastically 
rogued in the field . . . so that only the 
most nearly perfect plants are left to 
develop seed. 

A continuous program of expert rogu- 
ing of Rogers pure lines by highly trained 
crews is another reason why “Blood 
Tells”. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
PEAS @e SWEET CORN e BEANS 
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